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A merely superficial view of this commandment must, no doubt, leave us 
at a loss how to explain the reason why, and the purpose for which it was 
given; he, therefore, who does not ente> into the spirit of this law is in 
danger of considering it an unmeaning one, and might be induced to treat it 
accordingly. This case is, alas! not unfrequent among us, many are the or- 
dinances of holy writ which are observed externally, and from custom only, 
without due regard to their internal or real import; the heart remains cold 
during the performance, and no benefit results from it to the man: it, there- 
fore, becomes our duty to examine more minutely, provided, always, that 
the examination be undertaken in a proper spirit, so that it may lead to a 
better understanding and a stricter observancef the precept thus investigated. 
It is true we cannot always succeed in discovering the reason of Divine insti- 
tutions, On many occasions the attempt would be complete'y fruitless—nay, 
it would be the height of folly, or even of presumption, to dive into the why 
and the wherefore of every law of God—but where it is possible to foresee 
that an investigation might lead, if not to the truth, at least, to that which 
most approaches it, we should not hesitate, but seriously endeavour to im- 
(Vide Mora Nebuchim 
book 3, chap. 31.) In this view 1 beg to offer to the reader a few reflections 


prove our hearts while we enlighten our minds. 


on the "Sp, which, I hope, will not prove quite unseasonable. We are 
to count the fifty days from the second day of Passover to the feast of weeks, 
These fifty days comprised the two most important features of our history, 
they were the development of our nationality: - the Passover commemora- 
ting our exit from Egypt—our physical redemption—ihe feast of weeks 
(according to tradition) the delivery of the law—our mental redemption. 
The former gave birth to the nation, the latter framed that nation into a society 


of moral beings—assigned to it its position in the moral world—raised its — 


dignity above that of all other nations, and fitted it for immortality. On that 
memorable day when the Omnipotent, in all His glory, revealed Himself to 
the amazed multitude, the great purpose of their Divine Redeemer was ac- 
complished, and his work complete. The slightest attention to the thread of 
our history up to that day must clearly demonstrate this. The piety of the 
individual whose posterity the Almighty had destined to become His peculiar 
people, having been put to the test, He continues to reveal Himself to the 
progeny of that individual until the family increases, and, by a chain of 

vents, which an all-wise Providence directs, is brought down to Egypt, the 
country whose inhabitants are doomed to an exemplary punishment for their 
impious pride, and open defiance of the wrath of the Omnipotent Creator of 
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the universe. 


The enthralled sons of Israel, having for centuries submitted 


to the most abject and cruel slavery, are, at the appointed time, redeemed 


_“ by wonders and by war, by a mighty hand and by a stretched oat arm” 


that inflicts the most unheard of chastisement on their oppressors, judges, 
the Egyptians and their Gods—and finally overwhelms t'.e former with those 
very waters through which the chosen people of God had passed on cry 
ground. The triumphant nation (for such it has now become) is borne on 
eagle’s wings to Mount Sinai, there to -be disenthralled from the fetters 
of mental darkness and moral corruption, to receive its education, laws and 
sacred truths, and to enter with its God into that covenant which was to 
be, and is still, the guarantee for the existence of the world. llere our his- 
tory has reached its climax—and now te foundation of the prosperity of the 
nation and of the future civilization of the worlc is laid, and the position of 
Israel as a kingdom of priests una'terably fixed. -If such is the importance 
of the Passover and the feast of weeks, the intervening time cannot but pai- 
take of that importance, it ought, therefore, to be spent as if we were again 
to witness that grandest of scenes, and to experience that greatest of blessings, 
the revelation on Mount Sinai; for the sacred law, which was there en- 
trusted to the care and guardianship. of our fathers, is now confided to our 
trust, its benign influence does still, as it ever will, continue to act favorably 
on us as well as on the whole civilized world, the observance of the salutary 
precepts it contains still constitutes our true happiness here, and ensures our 
felicity hereafter. In order, therefore, to be duly prepared for the day which 
calls to our minds such important facts, and has placed before us s0 strony, 
so clear, and everlasting an evidence of the existence of a God and His 
Divine mercy, we, assuredly, could not do better than to pray with the 
greatest of prophats: ob! teach us so to number our days that we may improve 
in wisdom. And in.this sense, |] think, we ought to count the forty-nine 
preparatory days, if I may so term them: we should then be led to reflect on 
the preciousness of fleeting time, and at the same time be reminded of the 
transitory state of our life. We may consider the seven weeks as em’! lema- 
tical of the seven decennia which are allotted to us on this earth. The very 
season in which we are commanded to nu mber our days ought to urge us on 
ty the most zealous activity, for inall around us we behold new life, new 


activity—and why should man—the head of the creation be behind its most 


inferior portion—behind the insect which starts forth trom its hele and 


gathers food for the coming winter ? Nor is it this stimulus alone which the 
season is adapted to give us; the re-awaking of nature from its siumber may 
serve as a symbol of the resurrection of the dead, and inspire us with hopes 
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of a most exalted kind. No reflecting mind, therefore, cam ever disregard 


cludes with a remark which, for the sake of decency, we forbear to publish, 
the commandment of the mIVAD or think it useless: but on the contrary, 


\Ve can very well excuse the feeling under which the writer labours, as we 
perceive in it the wisdom of the Divine Legislator, whose stamp is imprinted are be of 
: | | | to. He ought to have known that the on : idely sprea 

on this precept as strongly as on ail the others contained in holy writ. abuse is a “* Puszic Exvosure”, and the fact of his using this last word is at 

D. A. once an admission of the truth of our remarks—for how can anything not 
wholly true” be an exposure. The writer, by appending to his letter the 
signature “ shame! shame!” has shewed an appropriate self-knowledge for 
which we can scarcely account—it saves us the trouble of applying the 


Exposition of the portion S}"fOyw Leviticus chap. 9, v. I. 


This portion commences with an account of the sacrifice made by Aaron, 


as an atonement for the transgressions of our ancestors, and then proceeds to 
siiew God's gracious and merciful acceptance of it ; there is one circumstance 
however, connected with this event which must not be omitted, as it bears, 
in some measure, on the present time—it is the death of Nadab and Abihu, 
who were destroyed by the Almighty for presuming to offer strange fire. We 
hope that the recollection of this punishment inflicted on those who departe | 
from the true worship of God, as authorised by Him, will have a salutary 
elfect on those who would listen to new. and strange doctrines at the present 
day, lest, by persisting in their obstinacy, a like direful fate awaits them. 
We miglit dilate at some length on this subject, but that we have already 
used as many arguments in favor of our religion, as we, for the preset, 
deem necessary, and we, therefore, content ourselves with this simple allusion 
to it, trusting, as we said before, that’its own intrinsic importance will give 
it as much weight as any elaborate disquisition we could enter into. The 


rest of this section is devoted to the enumeration of those animals, birds, &c. | 


that are to be considered clean, and, therefore, allowed to be eaten, and 
those which are to be viewed as unclean, and are consequently forbidden. 
it is not for man to speculate on the motives of God in this distinction 
hetween animals, for what mortal shall fathom the designs of his Creator: 
we know, however, that many that are prohibited are loathsome to the sight 
or repulsive to the mind, and that others are ever wallowing in filth, and 
were thence particularly to be dreaded in a hot climate where coutagion and 
death were in dirt: but these considerations should not be th only ones that 
should lead us to cbey these commands, for to say nothing of the passiona’e 
indulgence an infringement of them betrays, they are the ordinances ot God, 
ul that sou dle sufficient to deter us from even entettaining a wish to 
v.olate them. The arguments used by many, that some of the forbidden 
food (shell fish im particular) is no longer subject to the same objections 
now as formerly, are, indeed, poor ones, and seem to show a desire on the 
tt of those &dyaneing them, to justify by a regulation from an incompetent 
suthority, a gross dereliction of duly. The only true answer that can be 
.iven by those who eat these unclean things is, that they do so to gratify their 
ppeuites, which very circumstance proves their religion to be, indeed, hollow; 
for if they cannot sacrifice so little a pleasure as the mere indulgence of the 
/alate to the will of their Creator, how can it be expected, that in matters 
of greater moment, they would do so. The first innovation is ever the most 
dangerous; the most trifling inroad on the boundaries of religion is sure to 
lead to further incursiens ; the line of demarcation that distinguishes between 
What is right and what is wrong, has been crossed, and the way forward 

Lecomes ¢asier than the retreating road; those, therefore, who violate a 
slight command, will, by degrees, proceed to sacriace more important ones, 
till at last, every one will be light to them.—The laws of God light! trivial! 


there is profanation in the very thouglit. Let us, then, impress on the 


minds of our readers this one rule—that every command in the holy FIP 


is equally binding, and the disregard of one, however the party offending ° 


may affect to view it as of lite import, cannot fail to lead to most sericus 
sconsequences, 


ABUSES IN THE SYNAGOGUE, 


We have received an anonymous note signed “shame! shame !”’ from 
which we extract the following passage: ‘“ The articles on the synagogue, 
in your numbers 20 & 21 are calculated to bring more discredit on us and our 
religion than you will ever be able to remove. It is (query—they are) a dis- 
grace to you both, particularly to Mr. Meldola, from whom, at least, we 
expect something more sensible, he being the head of a congregation, Need 
you place that (query—them) before the eyes of Christians at all, even if it 
(query—thes ) were wholly true, which you know it is (query—they are) 


pot. You will lose popularity by such ill-judged exposures.” The note con- 


epithet to him.—By the way, we have an old copy of Lindley Murray by us, 
to which the gentleman is heartily welcome. 


ON THE SOCIAL DUTIES. 
Continued 


Ere proceeding with our task we have deemed it not inappropriate to in 
troduce the following remarks, as, in some measure, bearing on our subject ; 
they are addressed to youth, and are from the pen of Mr. P, Abraham of 
Liverpool, 

“These studies improve youth, delight old age, are the ornament of pros. 
perity, andthe refuge of adversity, please at home, are no incumbranee 
abroad, lodge with us, and retire into the country with us.” 


| Tutty, 
In the pursuit of studies which engage the attention of youth, the end to 
be attained should ever be present to the mind, It is not by the mere acquisi- 
tion of a series of words or technical descriptions, that the desired purpose is 
to be accomplished. These-are but the stepping-stones that lead to the sacred 
porch—the foundations on{which to rear a noble edifice, 


The knowledge obtained by youth in their early years, the information 
cleaned by them in the usual routine of education, unaided by the exercise 
of after-thought, becomes stagnant and of little avail. The young mind is 
too frequently accustomed to be content with words rather than ideas : with 
the exercise of the memory rather than the intellect; with the elements 
rather than the development of thought; with the means and not the end, 
Were they taught in early life, an habitual practice of thinking on the end 
to be attained by the exercise of each particular branch of acquirement, we 
should not see them what they too often are, solely the receptacles of a con- 
fusel mass of undigested information ; the mocking birds imitating, without 
comprehending, the beautiful notes of science. 


What avails it that the attention is directed to obtaining thosé details which 
cecupy the first labours of study, if, by a series of progressive develop- 
ments, the pupil is. not assisted in his gradual advancement! There is no 
age at which the mind cannot be accustomed to think progressively with its 
years; and the desire of intelligence instilled into the child, becomes his 
cuiding plinciple in advancing time. There is no event too trivial, no sub- 
ject too common-place to engage our attention ; continued action excites the 
electric spirit which will stream forth a blaze of the purest flame. Wake 
but our intellect, and we command the lightnings of heaven 


The elements of matter, though self-existent in nature, are often expended 
and lost in useless waste: it is only when the skilful hand of the philosopher 
combines them, that they become useful and available to man. So is it with 
information, spread over a wide surface, the seeds but loosely cast, it needs 
but a passing wind to scatter and destroy; but when the intellect, like the 
ciant Nile, irrigates the cultivated soil, it then displays its ‘fertile store of 
gladdening produce. 


How often do we see a youth , who, after a long course of study, returns 
home loaded with rewards and encomiums—the fancied Criehton of his 
flattered parents—versed in all the theoretical knowledge of the schools— 
technically correct—minutely aceurate ; there ts not a fact in history but he 
can repeat verbatim ; there is not a creek in the remotest island but he can 


point out in the Atlas—his Latin verses are models—his Greek themes 
perfection. 


But can he exercise his knowledge ?--can he reason on his acquirements ?-- 
dare he venture into undiscovered seas ?--must he not rather creep sluggishly 
in sight of the familiar coast ?—is he not like the early navigators to whom 
the mighty magnet-power was unknown? Yet had he been taught to reason 
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had his studies gone hand in hand with thought, he would lave grappled 
with difficulties, and overcome dangers; like the adventurous Genoese, he 
would have tracked the ocean deep, forearmed with knowledge; science had 
yielded her jewelled store, and he whe now will sink into the mere talker, 
or the useless pedant, might then have been a fitting guest for the court of 
princes. 


Nor is this means of obtaining information so difficultas might be imagined; 
all times, all hours are available; when the veiling night, or the wearied 
sense bids us close the page, the mind that needs no external light—the in- 
tellect, ever buoyant at our will, can exercise their undiminished faculties. 
‘In the grove, in the field, in the crowd, or in solitude,” the master Spirit, 
thought, is still predominant, and would assist us at our wish. Each day 
presents some source of novel information to youth ; let them reason thereon 
in all its bearings and attributes—let them not be content till they thoroughly 
comprehend it; seek with unabated zeal for answering aid to their unre- 
mitting enquiry; ‘* mark, learn, read, and inwardly digest”, 


It is not my purpose here to enter into practical details, but youthful 
students will find the following hints of use :—commit to writing all you may 
acquire, and that, not in its orignal words, but rather in paraphrase ; com- 
menting in your own language, as you proceed. occasionally submit these 
remarks to your preceptors, and request their observations thereon. There 
may be words or terms you cannot understand at. first glance, be not satisfied 
till you have mastered them, and fear not tu offend by asking of others that 
information you yourself possess not. Keep a memorandum of difficulties 
you may meet with, to which recur at intervals. It will also be found of 
great use if you acquire a habit of communicating to others younger than your- 
self the information you obtain, as you will thereby ascertain your own 
capabilities and advancement. 

Above all things, let virtue be your constant attendant, and the fear of the 
Omnipotent your never-failing guide. So shall your mind be strengthened to 
wisdom, and life shall be a happy passage to a blissful hereafter. 


Having determined the means by which.a knowledge of duty may be ac- 
quired, it now remains to state how that duty should in our opinion be per- 
formed. The principal requisite to the formation of a proper judgment of 
things, is equanimity of temper, and a cool, calm determination: the one 
leaves reason the full use of its functions, the other strengthens its resolutions, 
it is therefore, first essential, that evenness of temper be acquired, not only for 
its own intrinsie value, but, because, also, it leads to other important possess- 
ions; not the least valuable of which is independence of spirit; we never 
shou!d counsel frowardness, presumption, or arrogance, but, we do most 
strenuously advocate independence—let every man think and act on his own 
account, for he alone is responsible for his own deeds, let proper respect be 
be paid to virtue, talent, and old age, but nothing farther, for these are the 
only things which set one man above another ; wealth may procure luxuries, 
titles may command awe, but respect is not a natural consequence of either, and 
that man is better who has built himself a name by his own good deeds, than 
he. who can only boast of that of his ancestors. Subordination must exist, 
hut, money is not the standard that should regulate it, and every man whe 
knows what is due to himself, will use lis utmost exertions to trample down 
those distinctions which tend so much to vitiate society, by excluding from 
it, all whose introduction, wealth cannot procure. Whatis it that has ren- 
dered Germany so famous for its literary characters? but that learning is 
respected, and talent need not blush at its poverty: there genius is the 
passport into every circle, and he is most looked up to who can exercise most 
influence over the minds (and notas here, over the bodies) of those around 
him. Let then, we say, every man look upon himself as a free agent, pay no 
servile adoration to gold, bend not the knee to titles, let him reflect upon the 
causes Jor which he was sent into the world, and pause ere he destroys one of 
the principles of his being, by becoming the willing slave to all whom 
fortune alone has placed above him. We find in the holy law, in reference 
to servitude, that if, when his seven year’s bondage was expired, a man sliould 
be found so little alive to the blessings of liberty, as to prefer to remain with 
his master, that then his ear was to be publicly pierced, that people might 
know the coward who feared to enjoy the sweet privileges that freedom gives. 
What difference, we would ask, is there between the man who patiently submits 
to corporeal bondage, and him, who allows himself to be held mentally tram- 


| nt has an excuse that his living depend ¢ 
upon his service, he has no such palliative. If this principle of freedom |. pro- 
perly carried out, it will engender self-respect and mutual confidence. and wil! 
prevent much of that interference with the coneerns of others that at present 
disturbs society, There are unfortunately a set of men, whose whole employ- 
ment seems to be enquiring into what they conceive the fuibles of those around 
them, their own weaknesses are overlooked, those of another magnified, and 
the comsequence is, all who come within the pale of their influence, feel the 
baneful effects of it. These characters, would, if independence were universal, 
be extirpated. A men should ever be on his guard against professions of 
disinterestedness, patriotism is a virtue only so long as policy is forgotten, and 
there are many, who under the mask of serving mankind, are in reality, only 
aiming at benefitting themselves. Self interest, more or less, aceording to 
the different dispositions of men, is the first principle of action : as self preser- 
vation is the first law of nature, so is self love the first of society, that is, as it 
is at present constituted: there, are, it is true, some exceptions, but then an 
exception only proves the rule. Let every man reflect deeply, and exainine 
well his motives, cre he professes disinterestedness, a discovery of the shallow- 
ness of his liberality, will condemn him$to be suspected for ever. All men 
are apt to blame, few meu like to receive reproof—this is exactly the contrary 
of what should be, every one should court correction, and yet, every one 
should be careful how he censures ;—he who could condemn without a bear- 
ing, or without consideration, is a fool;—he who tells another of his faults, a 
friend ;—he who cannot bear reproof, is unworthy of the attention, the 
reprover bestows on him, for he is vain enough to think he cannot do wrong : 
how many are there of this class of men who do wrong without a blush? but 


whose dignity is wounded if they are told of their errors. Honour is the next 


_ trait that claims our attention, as constituting a part of man’s duty to himself, 


Honesty is commanded by God, Honour by society, many who are 
scrupulously honest, that is, would not transgress the daw, do not hesitate 
openly to violate the code of honor. What truth is in man’s duty to heaven, 
candour is in his duty to himself, Every man’s mind should be a polished 
mirror, on which the whole world might look with searching eyes, and find 
no flaw, no blemish, His thoughts should be such, as that he need not fear, 
at all times, to translate them into words—his most secret aetions should be 
regulated, as though thousands were witnesses of them. When a man has 
attended to all these directions, he has done his duty to himself, and done it 


well, and except it be done well, it is scarcely worth doing at all, 


We have purposely avoided saying anything of those qualities, which are 
more immediately the result of religious principle, for our plan is to adhere 


strictly to the worldly and moral, and having thus treated on the duty man 


owes l.imself, we shall now proceed to examine the various duties that devolve 
upon him in his relation with mankind, as a father, a son, a husband, a bro- 
ther, a friend, &c., we shall here of course have a wider field for our remarks, 
and shall therefore enlarge somewhat more upon our subject, embracing, 
where actually essential, those parts of the duties upon which we treat, which 
are more closely connected with religion, for in some, religion and morality 
so closely blend together, that we cannot easily discover where one ends, and 


the other begins. (To be continu: d) 


THE PRAYER IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Soul of our souls! and safeguard of the world, 
Sustain—Thou only canst—the sick at heart ; 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall 
Their lost affections unto Thee and Thine. 


Ix the deep wilderness, unseen, she pray’d, 

The daughter of Jerusalem ;—alone, 

With all the still, small whispers of the night, 

And with the searehing glances of the stars, 

And with her God, alone! She lifted up 

Her sad, sweet voice, while trembling o'er her head 
The dark leaves thrill’d with prayer—the tearful prayer 
Of woman's queachless, yet repentant love. 
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* Father cf spirits, hear! 
Louk on the inmost soul, to Thee reveal’d ; 
J.ook on the fountain of the burning tear, 
Before Thy sight, in solitude unseal'd. 


“ Hear, Father! hear and aid, 3 
If 1 have loved too well, if I have shed, 
In my vain fondness, o’er a mortal head, 
Gifts, on Thy sbrine, my Cod, more fitly laid, 


“Tf | have sought to live 
But in one light, and made a mortal eye 
The lonely star of my idolatry, 
—Thou that art love, oh! pity and forgive. 


‘‘Chasten'd and school’d at last, 
No more, nomore my streggling spirit burns, 
But fixed on Thee, from that vain worship turns ; 
--- What have I said ?---the deep dream 1s not past. 


‘¢ Yet hear ;—if still | love. 
Oh?! still too fondly—if, for ever seen, 
An earthly image comes, my soul between 
And Thy calm glory, Father! throned above. 


*« If still a voice is near, 
(Even while I strive these wanderings to control, ) 
An earthly voice, disquieting my soul 
With its deep music, too intensely dear, 


*““O Father, draw to Thee 
My lost affections back !—the dreaming eyes 
Clear from their mist—sustain the heart that dies ; 
Give the worn soul once more its pinions free. 


must’love on, O God! 
This bosom must love on!—y Thy breath 
‘Youch and make pure the flame that knows not death, 
Bearing it up to Lleaven, Love's own abode !” 


Ages and ages past, the Wilderness, 

With its dark cedars; and the thrilling Night, 

With her pale stars; and the mysterious winds, 

Fraught with all sound, were conscious of those prayers. 


— low many such hath woman's bursting heart 
Since then in silence and in darknessbreath'd, 
Like a dim night-flower’s odour, up to God ! 


Mew: Monthly Mag. 


ON THE THE JEW.SH CHARACTER. AS REPRESENTED IN 
THE OLD AND MODERN DRAMA. 


No, 1—SuyLock. 


“The Jew that Shakspearé drew.” 


There are few things more’worthy of consideration, than the amusements 
of the people, whether viewed as instruments of good or of evil, they are in 
each case of equal import, as a powerful engine, by which virtue has been 
praised, and vice debased ; or a dangerous weapon by which vicieus prin- 
ciples have become fostered and evil eng ndered hey have saved, and they 
have destroyed: universally followed by the lowly, and by the advanced ; 
trom the ruddy cheeked boy, who gravely sits counting his marbles, or the 
girl, who presses a waxen doll with infantine fondness to her heart—to the 
belle, skimming through the ball room, in the proud consciousness of an 

overweening beauty ; or the gambler, breathlessly watching with a glazed 
eye and a burning brain, the fall of the die, which beggars or enriches him. 


They force themselves on the mind, at the period when it is most susceptible to 
receive impressions, which at another time would be discarded, a time when 
relaxation is sought for as a means of relief to the overwrought brain of the 
toil worn mechanic, or as an agent to dissipate the ennui of the idle, and 
the fatigue of the tradesman. Prominent, or perhaps at the head of all the 
various forms taken by amusements, stands the drama, numbering amidst 
its votaries, all classes and all ages; the child, cowering with fear, at the 
anticipated discharge of fire arms; the boy intensely following the move- 
ments in some ‘ desperate combat,’ his heart beating time to every stroke of 
the mimic weapons; the school-miss sighing and weeping at the sentiment- 
ality of the lovers; and the staid old man pondering with the keenness of the 
critic, upon each movement of the scene: 


The remotest degree of frivolity at a consideration of the drama, should be 
discarded with care, for it is lhe means of bringing before us those actions, 
which havo ennobled mankind. With the actor we travel to all countries, 
we live in all ages ;—now we are beneath the tent of the sun-burnt Arab, 
quitting it to journey with him over the parched and sterile desert ;—now 
amid the hills of sweet Switzerland, listening to the mountain song of the 
shepherd, or hearkening to the exhortations, and witnessing the struggles of 
a Tell for liberty !—now wandering among the thick and tangled brakes of 
the romantic scenery of the Rhine, or climbing o'er the rugged paths, and 
wading through the deep recesses of the Hartz :—we stand in Rome, re- 
stored to all its pristine grandeur, marking the crowd gathering in the forum 
—observing the softness of the father losing itself in the sternness of the judge ; 
—the matron counselling her son to despise deathin his pursuit of honour; 
we view Athens in its most glorious days, when Demosthenes thundered 
forth his oratory ,—when Pericles and Alcibiades were alternately honoured, 
admired, and condemned—in short, there is no theme too high—no subject 
too lowly for. the dramatist to draw his moral from ; a king or a beggar, each 
conveys his lesson; the heat of an equinoctial sun stops him not, nor the 
ice bound regions of the frigid zone, restrain the wanderings of his mind, A 
strong feeling exists in favour of old things and old times; the old drama- 
tist is regarded as immeasurably superior to the modern, whether read in the 
closet, or viewed on the stage; but whatever opinion we may have of these 
masterly writings, there cin be no question, that the Jewish character has 
received a truer estimation in the present than in former days, We now 
fin}, when a Jew is introduced by the author,’ he is represented as hav- 
ing the feelings of a man, and acting as one; formerly the Jew was pour- 
trayed as possessing little. but a combination of the darkest vices and worst 
passions that could possibly disgrace or degrade-man ; pictured as a being 
without consideration or remorse, to whom no position was too mean to 
stoop to; the Jew was scarcely brought forth, but as a being to be scoffed, 
reviled, and despised. It was this feeling that called forth Marlow’s Play of 
the ‘Jew of Malta’: and this, we have every reason to believe, caused the 
production of Shakspeare’s Jew of Venice. The character of Shylock 1s one 
that has few friends ; thereis a general detestation toward him and his pro- 
ceedings. From the play’s being familiar to all, its result is known, and the 
consequence is, that he. is pre-judged—that, the end is only looked to, while 
the causes that have existed to lead to this end, are forgotten. 


be continued.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


| Birmingham, 29th March, 1842. 
Mr. Epitor, 


As your valuable paper is the medium for giving publicity to 
whatever interests our nation, generally, or tends to raise its character, and 


promote its welfare, I trust you will pardon, and grant my request, to find 


room for a short account of an event, as remarkable, as it is singular, 

affording a strong proof of the truly liberal and enlightened spirit, that cha- 
racterises the present age. On the second day Passover, EasTER SunpaY, 
the Rev. Mr, Raphall delivered a Lecture in the Synagogue. Long before 
the afternoon service commenced, that place of worship was thronged by 
respectable Christians, and by the time the Rev. Lecturer mounted his pulpit, 
the crowd that attended to hear him, was so great that even the hall and the 
stairs leading to the ladies’ gallery, were full ; and scores were obliged to go 
away, disappointed of room, The oldest inhabitant of the town does not 
remember ever to have seen the synagogue so densely crowded ; as in addi- 
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tion to the regular congregation and the many Jewish strangers who visit this 
town during the Passover, there were more than two hundred Christians pre- 
sent. As I am bred and born in Birmingham, and knew most of the respec- 
table inhabitants, I was delighted to see among the visitors to synagogue, 
not only several of the first families in the town, but also that every Christian 
sect, Trinitarian as well as Unitarian, had its representative in the syna- 
gogue. 


To me, it was the most solemn and impressive scene I ever witnessed. 
To see Jew and Christian, Catholic and Protestant,Churchman and Dissenter, 
listening with breathless attention, to the words ol a Jewish preacher ; to see 
them, expressing by look and gesture, the assent which the pure doctrines 
of our holy religion, wrung from their conviction, to mark the veneration 
with which they looked to the preacher, and the devotion and respect with 
which they quitied synagogue. What Jew could witness all this, and not 
feel a foretaste of that bliss, which is to be our portion, when in the words 
of the prophet, the house of our God shall be called “the house of assembly 
unto all nations.’ What Jew could witness it on Easter Sunpay—a day 
marked in characters of blood—in the annals of our dispersion, without 
thanking his God for all His mercies. 


Mr. Raphall’s character for talent and eloquence, stands too high and 
is too fully established, to require my testimony. But I cannot close this 
note without requesting you, Mr. Editor, strongly to impress on the minds 
of your readers, the great good that must result to our nation, when Chris- 
tians listening to the sacred truths of our faith, as expounded by preachers 
of piety, zeal, and erudition, become convinced that the “ Law of the Lord 


is perfect,’ and that “ from Zion proceedeth the law and the word of the 
Lord from it Jerusalem 


Let us then have lecturers, such as Christians can hear, and become edi- 


fied by, and whatever prejudice against us, may yet linger in the minds of 
some, must yield before the power of truth. 


Iam, 
Mr. Editor, | 
a Constant Reader, 
a | and admirer of the Jewish Chronicle. 


HISTOKY,ZOF THE JEWS ON THE CONTINENT 
(Continued.) | 

It was about this time that that great luminary, Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac, 
better known as ¥9/"}, flourished at Troyes, in which city he was born, A.M. 
4790. The Jews continued to spread and increase in France, Spain,” and 
Germany, while their spiritual guides were men who possessed all the lcarn- 
ing, except that of the cloister, of which Europe could boast, This com- 
paratively happy state however, was not to endure long, Peter the Hermit, 
having roused the population of every state in Europe, to avenge them- 
selves upon the Saracens, who then bad ‘possession of Jerusalem and 
Judea. Among the almost countless myriads that at different times 
flocked to the banners of Peter, there were many who, not actuated by re- 
ligious zeal, sought only to obtain the land flowing with milk and honey. 
It was natural that these men should be ready to seize upon ans chance, 
that might serve their purpose, in the way of equipment for their perilous 
expedition ; nor was one long wanting. ‘The Jews were at this period the 
richest bankers and merchants in Kurope, they were peacefully inclined, and 
would doubtless fall unresisting victims. A report was consequently circu- 
“lated through the camps of the Crusaders—‘‘ Why should we trouble our- 
selves to go so far as Judea, to punish infidels, when we have hereticks in 
the midst of us, whom we allow to amass wealth, and who openly despise 
our religion. It may readily be believed that to the needy followers of 
Peter, the bare name of wealth was sufficient, had no other indncement 
been ~anting ; accordingly we find that on the 8th day of Tebat, 4856, two 
Jews were killed in Spires for refusing baptism, the remain ler of the Israel- 
ites inhabiting the place, Leing saved by the intercession of the bishop. On 
the 23rd of the same month, an infuriated rabble arrived at Worms, the 
Jews hearing of their armval, fled to the bishop’s palace for protection, 
which was temporarily granted to them, and they remained safe as re- 
guarded their lives. The mol in the meantime, finding no human victims, 


contented themselves with pillaging their empty houses, sacking the syn- 


agogues, and destroying the manuscripts of the law, after stripping them wi 


| 
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modern languages, and for these reasons. 


every ormament of value. The Hebrews they discovered, were either forcibly 
baptized, or were put to death, after enduring the most exquisite tortures : 
many preferred killing themselves, to avoid-the cruelties of these blood. 
hounds,—these died like true martyrs, proclaiming Ged's, unity with their 
latest breath. Seven days after this first miassacre, thuse persons who had 
taken refuge with the bishop, shared the fate of their brethrea, with this dif- 
ference only, that scarcely any fell into the hands of the rabble, having on 
their being discovered, killed themselves while repeating the p/?Sw~. About 
eight hundred perished in Worms; among them was Rabbi Simcha Aca-. 
bern, who on being violently dragged to the font to be baptized, plunged a 
poinard into the breast of the bishop, (cousin to the leader of the rabbie), 
and was immediately dispatched. f 


(To be continued. ) 


ON THE PROPOSED 


We had hoped from the time the committee was taking to mature _ its 
deliberations, that the result would have convinced the expectant world, that 
steps, such as it was about to take, were not to be resolved on, without due 
regard to their proposed end. Our surprise, therefore, is great when we find 
from the report, that the proposed University or College is dwindled dow n 
into a mere English and Hebrew day-school. Doubtless the committee has 
issued this report after mature consideration, as to the results likely to arise 
from the adoption of it; but we are of opinion that the majority of those 
who have contributed to the drawing up of it, are rather theorists than 
practical men ; and that hence arises the inefficiency of the course of study 
laid down to produce the effect intended by the well wishers of the col- 
lege, among whom none are‘more siucere than ourselves. We give the 
committee every credit for its good intentions ; we are anxious at almst 
any hazard, to see a college established; but at the same time we desire 
that the course of education be such as shall warrant the assumption of the 
title of colle.e—according to the now received acceptation of the term. We 
pass over for the present the omission of the classics, which we consider ot 
essential importance; but failing these, we cannot consent to dispense with 
The students of the proposed 
college, are to be qualified to fill c'erical offices, among others, those of 
lecturers, and as there is now a greater demand than ever for preachers, so 
we apprehend the students of the college should be prepared to meet it. 
Let us see if this is likely to be the case. To be a lecturer, a man mast 
know how to compose a discourse ; now in conposition two things are re- 
quisite —ideas and words ; the former should be profound and original; the 
latter elegant and appropriate. Worls are the possession of every One 5— 
ideas are not. In teaching a youth composition, therefore, the principal 
end:to be attained. is to force iders int» hin —their development will follow 
as a matter of course, or at leastin nine cases out of ter; antl we hold that 
translation from other languages, is the best method of awakening reflection, 
for it brings this principle into action—workins oat other men’s thoughts in 
words of ourown. We are aware it may be sud, that t course of good En- 
glish reading, must give a youth ideas, but from experience, we deny that 
they are either so original or so ably expresse 1, as when obtained by a know 
ledge of authors, the very meaning of whose words repuires to an Bag lis 
boy, study, which Engish sentences dou not. 


(To be continued ) 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
( Continued.) 


The justices of the Jews were such persons as attended in a particular place 
or part of the great exchequer, called Scacearium Judworam or Judaismi, 
on the revenue arising to the king from the Jews; tn the same manner as the 
treasurer and barons attended at the great exchequer on the revenue of the 
kingdom. It does not anywhere appear that their number was limited—but 
we are certain there was always more thin one, At their first institution, 


which seems to have been shortly after King Richard's return from the Holy 


Land, some of the most prudent of the Jews themselves were entrusted with 
the office, for in the greit roll of the tenth year of that monarch, before 
quoted, Benedictus de Talemunt and Josephus Aaron, both Jews, were still 
In after times, Jews and Christians seem to have bee 


y Judaorum. 
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Baron Lionel de Rothschild, through the medium of Miss Barnett, gene- 
rously presented the children of the Jews’ Free School with 6d. each, on the 


occasion of his sisterss’ marriage, on Wednesday last,—he likewise eX pressed 


‘employed conjointly, but for the most part we find Christians only: they 
were usually constituted by the king himself, by letters patent, but they 


i ing’s direc- he establishment should (with the surplus of th 
were sometimes appointed by the treasurer and barons at the king’s direc a wish that the officers of the . 
tion. Before to thei office, they always took an oath of fidelity £20) "We 
to the king, and their proper warrants were issued te the treasurer of the sac Et 2 Soom y e 


|| distribution of the money, and were highly gratified at tle scene, nearly six 
exchequer, to place them on the bench. When they were thus constituted, hundred children being made to partake of the joy that prevailed among the 
and admitted, they were looked upon as officers of the great exchequer, and bridal party at Gunnersbury. The hearty cheers given by the youthful crowd, 


were entitled to all the privileges of persons there resident, Robert de Ful- fn reply to afew appropriate words from S. L. De Symons, Esq., (who was 


: 3 resent), were sincere and grateful, may the wish they contained, be realized. 
ham, a justice of the laws, came into the exchequer, and complained of vio- \ 


he Baro:ess Lionel de Rothschild, also, presented the girls with new bon- 
lence done to his person in Westminster Hall, by Robert de Colville, a ser- nets on the occasion ;--how cheering is the reflection, that the wealthy, in the 


jeant at law; and because the justices of the Jews were de gremio Scaccaru, | flood of their prosperity and happiness, find still a moment to benefit their 
the treasurer and barons summoned the serjeant to appear before them in fellow creatures. be: ‘ 
the exchequer; and, there, in their presence and that of Gilbert de Preitors | Wey 


| The society for conversion of the Jews, not satisfied with prosecuting their 


and Roger de Messended, justices of the bank, then sitting in the exchequer, fanatical calling in this country, have, actually commenced business in Ger- 


the serjeant made a bumble submission to the justice of the Jews, where- | many, and established at a place eg yar ic rs sagen for «Jews and 
The business of these justices, as we have already observed, was chiefly to | pees y 8 ’ Juxta 


position “with criminals we may very reasonably ask;—is it because they 
look after the king’s revenue, arising from the Jews, and consisting of taxes tind that in too many instances the morality of their Converts is such, as 
iaid upon them at pleasure, and various sums of money, given by them for to place them in equality with criminals? 


licemses, and many other accounts. Besides their attendance upon the re- 
venue, the justices of the Jews were, generally speaking, judges in all civil 


“We understand that arrangements are in a forward state of progress for the 
formation of two Jewish wards in the London Hospital ;—one for males, and 


matters where a Jew was one party ; and therefore, if any other judge pre- | the other for females. ao rece of ras a lo te for the rom . obvious, 
tended to hold plea in such cases, these justices had power to stop them, by _ as they can receive the BA ONG 

at eae y seo ; | not be lost sight of, preserve the forms of living prescribed by ourlaw. We 
supersede as or prohibition. Coke in his fourth instit. takes notice of a court 


therefore, trust that those who have ever been strenuous in their endeavors to 
establish a Jewish hospital, wiil see the superior advantages to be derived 
from this arrangement, and will consequently give it their most decided 


called, “The Court of the Justices of the Jews.” Their perquisites of office 
were no doubt, very considerable ; but upon consulting the liberate rolls, I 


find their annual salary to have been no more than 40 marks, which was support se 

the same with that of the barons. But as for robe money usually allowed Rabbi Aaron will as usual Lecture in the Hall, to-morrow at one o'clock. 

to judges, it does not appear that they had any. 3 The last record, con- | age - TQ OUR CORRESPONDENTS. faite 

cerning this matter, is a liberate 19, Edward 1, which takes notice that the | In reply to Institia. 7..0,P and several others, we beg it distinctly to be 

Jews were then no longer in the kingdom, understood, that we never intended the Jewish Chronicle, although its 
(To be Continued ) creed was “ peace to all,” to be the medium for giving publicity to pal- 


liations of vice, or support of abuses. We have a duty to ourselves to 
perform, and we suall do it peacefully and consistently Let evil exist 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


in any quarter, high or low, ‘ve shall at once endeavour tu exterminate 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH it. It is not our fault if, because there. are some whose interest it is to 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. defame us, our remarks are wilfull misconstrued— maliciously interpre- 
To b itivucd Weeki , ted—and deemed impertinent. We point out errors not with the plea- 
(20 be continuc eekly) rae , sure of those who love to find fault, but with the sincerity of friends 
dhe 4* 


whose desire it is to see those: errers amended. Be it once for all 
understood, that having no private ends to serve.—We write to please 
no one in partenlar. We are no respecters of persons, members of no 
clique, but in justice, we call on those who make attacks, and bring 
eharges of falsehood against us, to substantiate them by their names, and 
in that fair and candid manner, we shall be happy to meet them. Anony- 
mous accusers we hold in contempt—and anonymous mixers of prescrip- 
tiuns 

“ WiitrcuaPeL’’ friend seems sorely wounded, because Christians are 
made acquainted with the abuses in our synagogues. Does he think 


Vexzance.—A town in Cornwall, is two hundred and eighty miles from 
London, its market day 1s Thursday, Although our nation has hal a con- 
creguti n here for more than a century, there are still but eight or nine 
families now residing in the place, and these are engaged in trade, The 
synagogue, Which is a handsome building, is situated in New Street, and 
te burial ground 1s in Leskunic Place. The officers for the present year 
are J. Woollf, Esq. President, H. Joseph, Esq. Treasurer, the Kev, 


6. A, Simmons officiates as Reader, Registrar of Marriages, and Honorary _ Our 
secret itv. 


that God has not s %—or, is 

Noxswicu.—On the 30th ult., according to custom the annual meeting of will Who blush not to 
the Jewish ‘congregation of tht cuy wee held, for the audit of account. and The complaint in our last Numbei about the eofferin 3 at synagogues, &c: 
the eleciion of officers. M. Levine, Esq. was chosen president, S. Aaron, yhagogues, xc. 


Esq ‘lreasurer, Hou. Sec. and Kegistrar of morriages. Before the conclusion 

of tie proceedings, on the moticn of Mr. D. Soman of Lakenham, the una- | CALENDAR FOR THE WeEEk | 

thanks of the meeting were veted to Joel Fox, the late president Saturday 10%3 29—April9..Section of the Law to be read Levit, 

for the eflicient manner in which he for several years filled that office. chapter 9° 1. Haputorotu, 1 Samuel chap. 20. v. 5. 
— Prayer fer proelaimiag the New Month PD 


Mr. WW. A. Lienry, after reading prayers, on Friday last, in the Western 


has no reference whatever to the Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks. 


Sabbath out—forty minutes after seven.—15th, night of Sip. 

Synagogue, St. Alban’s Place, to the entire satisfaction of the congregation, Sunday. .16th night of --- VIM lear April 
delivered a lecture on the following subjxct.:—a cons:deration of the’ object Monday..37th 

abd purpo-e of the redemption of Israel fiom Egypt, and the benefit that has Tuesday. .18th 
resulted therefrom to the whole human race. Israel was favoured with | Wednesday 19th .. 
puivine Kevelatuen, and promulgated itto all the inhabitants of the earth, Thursday 20:h.. 

corr spondent inforins us that it is sometime since such a discourse was Friday. 
heard in the Western Synagogue; the congregauon appeared deeply im- = | Sabbath begin at Half-past Six. 

pressed wiih the force of the lecturer’s remarks, aad seemed as affected by : 
ius €arnest appeal in favor of devotion, as they were by the solemn manner PUBLISHED BY W. BRITTAIN, 11, PATERNOSTER ROW, 

iu whieh le read the prayers allotted for the day. 
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Agents.--Messrs. Dyte, Stationer, 106, Strand; I, Lyon, Duke Street, Aldgate 

at the Polish Synazogue, Cutler Steet; the congregation were much please sookseilar, Church Row Aldgate; 

with is able discharge of the duties confided to him. We have noticed with Abrahams, Hebrew Bookseller, 25, Houndsditch; L. Raphael, New-st.Coven: 


muc' pleasure, among the donations to the proposed biebrew College, the 
sum of £20 from the birmingham congn gation. —We hope to see this ex- 


Garden; Mirls, Halliwell Street, Long Milgate, Manchester; P. Abrahams, 21 . 
ample feltowed by other couniry bodies. 


Nile Street, Liverpool ; Silverstein, Incleys, Birmingham; Dyte, Cheltenhaw 
\ vid may be had of all t  prineip Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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